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The words as thus traditionally used point to a pro-
blem. The word " instinctive " describes actions of this
type. The word " instinct " implies that unknown some-
thing which expresses itself in the train of instinctive
action directed towards a particular natural goal. What
is the nature of that x to which the word " instinct"
points ? The problem has provoked much speculation all
down the ages ; the answers ranging from " the finger
of God " to " a rigid bit of reflex nervous mechanism."

It is characteristic of the hormic theory that it does
not presume to give a final and complete answer to this
question in terms of entities or types of events that enjoy
well-established scientific status.

Hormic activity is an energy manifestation ; but the
hormic theory does not presume to say just what
form or forms of energy or transformations of energy are
involved. It seems to involve liberation of energy potential
or latent in chemical form in the tissues ; and hormic
theory welcomes any information about such transforma-
tions that physiological chemistry can furnish. But it
refuses to go beyond the facts and to be bound by current

action. On the one hand are those observers of animal life (of whom
Fabre and Wasmann are the most distinguished) whose religious
philosophy forbids them to admit the essential and close similarities
between human and animal actions. Thus prejudiced, they select and
emphasise hi all their observations and reports of animal, and especially
of insect, behaviour the stereotyped unvarying instances, those which
seem to imply lack of all individual adaptation to unusual situations.
Thus they emphasise the quasi-mechanical character of instinctive
behaviour.

On the other hand, the mechanists, moved by the desire to find
instinctive actions mechanically explicable, also select and emphasise
these same instances and aspects, neglecting to notice the very numer-
ous and striking evidences of adaptability of instinctive action in ways
that can only be called intelligent. Thus both parties are led into
regarding instinctive behaviour as always a train of action precisely
predetermined in the innate constitution of the animal And this
view, of course, readily lends itself to interpretation of all instinctive
action as the mechanistic play of chains of reflexes, the touching-off by
stimuli of so-called " action-patterns" congenitally formed in the
nervous system.

Yet any impartial review of instinctive behaviour [an excellent
example is Major R. W, G. Kingston's recent book (8)] shows clearly
the falsity of this view, shows beyond dispute that instinctive action
(even among the insects) does not consist in any rigidly prescribed
sequence of movements, and that any particular type of instinctive